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“The man that’s resolute and just, 
Firm to his principles and trust, 
Nor hopes, nor fears can bind.” 


My grandfather was a Christian, if a long life of cheer- 
| piety is to be considered evidence of such a character. 
henhe united with the church, he understood what he 
asdoing. He had/previously counted the cost, had de- 
ierately consecrated himself to God and religion, the 
vliest and most exalted cause that ever called forth the 
yrcies of man. He was not morose and fretful, like 
me who never see anything in nature and art to call out 
indly feelings. Such Christians show not the genial, 
Hering influences of Christianity. ‘They give to it an 
rof cold reserve, which is not congenial with its spirit. 
y grandfather was not of this class; he loved to contem- 
te God as the controller. of all events. Ee worshipped 
pin everything hesaw. He read 
*“ Sermons instones, books in trees, 
And good in everything.” 
Hwing said so much of his character, let me, gentle 
aier, give you a kind of crayon sketch of his personal 
pearance. Behold him at seventy years of age, with 
ad erect, and frame substantial ; a rugged looking coun- 
pace, seldom relaxed by laughter; knit brows, arched 
etapair of piercing gray eyes—and you have the man 
fore you. Not very prepossessing you say—well he was 
Hiery pleasing, especially when to his forbidding ap- 
ance we add his uncouth dress. But to those who re- 
dtheinward adorning of the mind above that of the 
My, he was ‘‘ altogether fovely ;”? and when I tell you 
t beneath that rough exterior there was a heart that 
tin warm response to every good word and work, you 
lagree with me that he was a good man. 
lh all the affairs of the parish church, he exercised 
et influence, but the prayer-meeting and Sabbath 
tool were the places where he delighted to be found. 
ehever thought it wearisome to teach children the way 
lie, or to exhort his brethren in the prayer mecting to 
tuler exertions in the cause of Christ. ‘Tenacious in 
observance of his religious duties, inflexible in pursu- 
Bthe right, he was eminently qualified for the deacon’s 
ite he so long occupied. To all evil-doers he was an 
ect ofterror ; all the roguish boys in the parish were 
eful to * behave ” when in his presence. He possess- 
‘wonderful faculty of hearing every word of the ser- 
mon the Sabbath, and yet noticing the appearance of 
echildren in the galleries; and the boy who could in- 
g¢ iN any irregularities without being detected by him, 
‘considered lucky. 
tdnow, at the advanced age of eighty-one, behold 
tearing the confines of the tomb. A Jong life of ac- 
f duties had worn out his physical system, but the in- 
ect is clear and unclouded. With firm faith he ap- 
piches the territories of death; no anguish attends his 
rMoments, 
“ But sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust,” 
ses his being up, and ascends to enjoy the rest that 
usa life well spent. [S. S. Treasury. 


; Moral | Tales. 











A TALE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


Cuarrer 1.—TZihe Arrival. 








niet, have you ever travelled inthe western part of 
our New England States? Have you, during the 
ora months, forsaken the city, and sought for 
berks, alr and mountain scenery among the wild hills 
at ‘tite? Have you explored the glens, climbed the 

‘lus, looked over the precipices of those wonderful 





“ giant hills” —and have you found in their midst, like a 
bird inher nest, the retired, beautiful village of B., where 
repose and retirement seem to have taken possession, and 
the bustie and noise of business never come? Have you 
doneall this? Ifso, you need only be told, that the scene 
of the following story is laid somewhere about these wild 
scenes, and that the little village, nestled among the hills, 
is the one where our tale commences. 

The Sabbath-like stillness, which generally pervaded 
the quiet village of B., was, one morning, disturbed by 
the entrance into the town of a handsome travelling car- 
riage, drawn by four elegant horses, and with driver and 
footman in livery. ‘The farmers wondered what English 
family of distinctiom had come to honor the humble vil- 
lage inn, the children, looking from the window of their 
school-room, forgot their books, and watched the carriage, 
as if it had been the veritable coach and four in which the 
beautiful Cinderella rade to the ball, and even the school 
mistress stopped a moment in the recitation, to gaze on 
the new comer. The carriage stopped at the inn, and a 
young lady, richly dressed, stepped from it, and with the 
gentleman, who accompanied her, entered the house. ‘The 
host, searcely less surprised than the school girls, at the 
equipage and livery, presented himself, and showed the 
new comers into the best parlor, where, quite at their 
ease, they ordered supper, and informed the good man that 
they should want the best rooms in his house; and that if 
they were pleased, it would be some time before they left 
B. Allthese directions, and the tone in which the lady, 
—for she seemed to be the principal in the matter,—gave 
the orders, impressed the host with a high idea of the 
importance of his guests, and he hastened away to put 
their commands in execution, delighted at the prospect 
of having such great people in his house. 

The lady, throwing herself upon the sofa, and calling 
her brother to her, said— 

“Well, Frank, is not thisdelightful? Could we find a 
more charming spot in which to locate ourseives for a few 
weeks? Ihave heard so much said of the scenery about 
here—and such rides as we shall have! Of course, there 
will be no society for us, but I understand Mr. Fitzroy is 
coming here to sketch, and we shall see a great deal of 
him.” 

Thus Flora McDonald expressed her satisfaction; and 
her brother, some years younger than herself, seemed quite 
as well pleased with the prospect of trout fishing, and hunt- 
ing with Fitzroy, an old friend of his. Strange that a 
beautiful and admired city belle, for such Flora McDonald 
was, should choose so retired ‘a place for her retreat; but 
she was weary of city flatterers and hoped: to find some- 
thing here, in the scenery and the expected society of 
Fitzroy, more agreeable. 

I must tell my readers that Flora was, by no means, the 
noble, high-minded woman, who enjoys the lovely and 
the wild in Nature, merely for its own sake. She held no 
common union with Nature, farther than to enjoy an ex- 
cursion with a pleasant companion, as she would enjoy 
attending a ball. She listened not to the teachings of its 
manifold voices; and the sigh of the winds in the forest, 
the ceaseless roar of the ocean, the song of the birds, and 
the lulling murmur of brooks, spoke no word to her; she 
never asked their meaning, nor dreamed that, would she 
listen to them, she might hear them say to the pride and 
vanity of her heart—‘‘ Peace, be still.” 

In short, Flora McDonald was a vain, selfish woman. 
Admirers and lovers had surrounded her almost from child- 
hood, but she cared only for their admiration. As yet 
she had seen but one whose heart she would. have valued, 
and that one laid it not at her feet. He alone resisted the 
power of wealth, beauty and fashion; for he saw that the 
woman’s true andnobleheartwas wanting. James Fitzroy, 
was in person, manners and heart, one of Nature’s noble- 
men. With alarge fortune, which he only valued as it 
enabled him to gratify his tastes for the fine arts, himself 
an amateur painter and an acknowledged poet, he had 
spent the last four years of his life at Rome, in the study 
of the great masters. Returning to New York, he there 
became the star of the literary circles, and no less a fa- 
vorite with the ladies. There, too, he met Flora, at that 
time, the belle of the season, and the proud beauty would 
have given all the attentions of her admirers to have se- 
cured Fitzroy’s homage, perhaps because he was the first 
that had resisted her power. He was, however, to be some 
weeks at B., and perhaps the indifference which he exhibit- 
ed at a city party, will vanquish under the charms of 
country intercourse. We shall see. 


Cuarter 1.—A New Beau. 


It seems as if a new spirit of life and energy had enter- 
ed the village of B., since the McDonalds arrived. The 
excitement of their first appearance had, to be sure, wora 





away, but it was followed by other feelings of admiration 
and wonderment at the exploits of the New York belle, 
as the village girls called Flora. Every morning, with 
her brother for an escort, if he felt inclined, and if not, 
alone, did Flora mount her spirited black horse, and gal- 
lop through the village. She was a magnificent horsewo- 
man, and her fine figure never appeared to such advantage, 
as when in the saddle. The habit, hat and feather, too, 
added not a little to the effect, and it was not strange that 
all eyes followed her, as she passed. 

Ove morning, the villagers noticed that another gentle- 
man took the place of her brother as an escort, a gentle- 
man whose figure and graceful riding made him a suita- 
ble companion for Flora. The village girls remarked that 
they had never seen so happy an expression on the face 
of the fair horse-woman, and, as she frequently turned to 
address a remark to her companion, they shrewdly guess- 
ed that the cause of her happiness was to be found in the 
charm of his presence. Be that as it may, the gentleman 
was no other than the admired Fitzroy, who, surprised at 
finding his New York acquaintances in this obscure vil- 
lage, had gladly accepted Flora’s invitation to accompany 
her in her rides. 

‘Have you ever been to one of the village fairs ?” 
asked Fitzroy, one morning, of his fair companion, as 
they were quietly pacing along a mountain road. “I un- 
derstand there is to be one to-morrow, and that they are 
to have a dance upon the green, in the true English fash- 
ion. 

“A dance! How very amusing! Is it possible these 
girls know how to dance? I had supposed they confined 
their talents to making butter and cheese,’’ was the reply 
of Flora, who seemed to think it supremely ridiculous 


‘that the village girls should form any such plan for en- 
joyment. 


“Then I assure you, you were quite mistaken,” re- 
joined Fitzroy, whose indignation was roused by this con- 
temptuous remark. ‘These simple village girls have a 
natural grace about them, which no dancing master can 
give; and I doubt whether you ever meet with a more 
picturesge and charming sight, than a band of country 
lads and lasses, dancing a country dance.” 

“Then I presume you intend to go to the fair, and proba- 
bly will sketch the scene!” was the reply of Flora. The 
tone of vexation in which this sentence was uttered, show- 
ed that she felt annoyed by Fitzroy’s admiration of a“ sim- 
ple country girl.” 

“‘T most certainly shall go, for I love these rural gath- 
erings; but I shall not sketch the scene, as I intend to 
take part in it.” 

True to his word, the next day found Fitzroy wending 
his way from the inn towards the village fair; and, strange 
to say, with him were Frank McDonald and his scornful 
sister. Atone end of the village, there was’a “‘ perfect 
little gem of a hill,” entirely overgrown with laurels and 
evergreens. At the foot of the hill was an extensive lawn, 
shaded by a few magnificent elm trees, and the rendzvous 
for young men and maidens, who always in their walks, 
visited this charming spot. On the present occasion, 
branches of evergreens had been taken to form an exten- 
sive bower, under which the pretty village girls were sel- 
ling refreshments, and all those articles for which fairs 
are distinguished. 

‘Certainly you must acknowledge they have displayed 
some taste in their saloon. It looks like a retreat for 
wood-nymphs, does it not ?’”’ was the exclamation of Fitz- 
roy, as they approached the bower. 

‘* Who is that lovely queen of the woods ?” interrupted 
Frank, as a young girl about sixteen, with a straw hat, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of oak heaves, emerged from the 
bower. 

“Oh, that is the village favorite, Rose Atherton,” re- 
plied ayoung man, to whom the question was addressed. 

‘‘And no wonder, with such a face, and such a name, 
that she should be a favorite,” thought Fitzroy to him- 
self, and his eye followed the lovely girl, as she passed 
along through the trees. 

Flora, too, looked at the village belle, for such they 
called her, but with a far different impression—a look in 
which something of scorn, and something of envy was 
blended. 

The dance commenced just as the sun sank beneath the 
horizon. Happy faces, blooming with youth and health, 
told how much the young girls enjoyed the scene. Flora 
alone, looked on with discontent. She was unknown ; 
and while the eyes of all the spectators were rivetted 
upon the picturesque scene, she wished herself elsewhere. 
She felt the:need of herself being the object of attraction, 
and proposed to Fitzroy to return home, and take a ride 
over the hills. But he had resolved to mingle in the 
dance, and as Flora knew no country dances, he was soon 
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Been lending the lovely Rose, to whom it seems, he in- 
troduced himself. As soon as the dance was over, Rose 
approached to where Flora sat, and begged her, though a 
stranger, to join in the festivities. 

Envy it might have been, pride it certainly was, that | 
ealled up so scornful an expression on the face of the New | 
York beauty, as the gentle Rose gave her the invitation. 
Scornfully she started from her seat, and saying—‘t No! 
I never dance these country dances; I dislike them ex- 
tremely,’’ she left the fair, and returned to her rooms, | 
not accompanied by Fitzroy. He was too noble in his | 
sentiments, to hear such words without indignation, and 
his manner plainly showed which he regarded as the true 
lady. 

That night Flora McDonald returned to her solitary 
room, with more than usual dissatisfaction at work in her 
heart. Dissatisfied with herself, with her fate, and, more 
than all, with the pretty girl who had so unwittingly given 
offence by taking Fitzroy from her. But she was not one 
to be baffled by a simple country lass, nor did she intend 
that Fitzroy should again leave her for Rose. The rides 
she had with him were to her the pleasantest part of the 
day, and why not extend them the next day? An excur- 
sion would certainly be the best way to accomplish this, 
and she resolved to propuse to her brother and Fitzroy, 
to go tothe Falls of , about thirty miles distant. 
They could go on horseback, and Fitzroy, would, of 
course, accompany them, as he had long been wishing to 
visit the Falls. 

This was the plan which was proposed, as soon as the 
young men returned from the fair, and which was readily 
acceded to, particularly by Frank, who had made the ac- 
quaintance of the sister of a college friend visiting in B., 
whom he wished to invite. Let us see how the plan suc- 
ceeded. ( To be Continued.) M. W. D. 








History and Biography. 


ORIGINAL, 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 
anp History or THE American ReEvo.ution.—No. 18. 


1781. Meeting of the Pennsylvania Troops—Operations of the 
enemy in the Chesapeake—taking of Cornwallis. 

The year 1781 opened with events, which filled the 
country with alarm, and threatened dangerous conse- 
quences. ‘I'he Pennsylvania line of troops broke out in 
mutiny, refused obedience to their officers, and marched 
towards Philadelphia, to demand from Congress a redress 
of grievances. They complained that they had no pay, 
provisions or clothing. A Committee of Congress met 
the revolters at Trenton, and made proposals to them, 
which they accepted, and gave up their arms. Those who 
had served their time were dismissed. Two American 
refugees, (Tories,) were sent to them by Clinton, to induce 
them to revolt; but scorning the idea of turning ‘‘ Ar- 
nolds” as they expressed it, they delivered them over to 
be executed. Washington, shortly after, hearing of the 
mutiny of the Jersey troops, sent a body of picked men 
who overawed the mutineers, and the two ring-leaders were 
shot. Congress at this time was in a state of great per- 
plexity, as its powers to raise troops were disputed. 

In January, Arnold was sent by Clinton into Chesa- 
peake Bay, and eager to prove his zeal for his new friends, 
the traitor sailed along the coast, burning and plundering, 
scattering “‘ fire-brands, arrows and death,” in all the sur- 
rounding country. While committing these depredations, 
he was blockaded in the bay by a French squadron, and 
came very near beingtaken: but he escaped by drawing 
his ships up the river, where the French vessels could not 
follow, and they were obliged to leave for fear of being 
blockaded by a British fleet. An American soldier com- 
ing shortly after to the camp of Arnold on a message, 
that officer asked him what the Americans would have 
done to him had he been taken? He replied, “‘ We should 
have buried with all honor that part of thy leg which was 
wounded when thou wast in our service, and the rest of 
thee we should have hung on a gibbet.”’ 

When Washington heard that the French squadron 
was to leave for the Chesapeake, he detached twelve hun- 
dred men, under Lafayette, who was to co-operate with 
the French vessels, but as no part of the fleet entered the 
Chesapeake, he returned to the Hudson. Gen. Washing- 
ton was kept informed of Clinton’s designs by his spies, 
who were very numerous, and some on intimate terms 

with the superior officers. They resorted to many ex- 
pedients, to insure safety to their despatches, such as 
writing in cypher, &c. But the most common way was 
to write a short letter on some trivial subject with com- 
mon ink, and then fill up with an invisible ink which 
could be read by rubbing over it a peculiar chemical com- 
pound. On the 22d of May, Count de Grasse arrived 
with a large fleet, and afier consultation with Washington, 
it was determined to attack New York, and the city was 
being reconnoitered, when three thousand Hessians ar- 
rived in New York, and Gen. Washington at the same 
time received a despacth from Count de Grasse in St. Do- 
mingo, stating that he should shortly sail with his whole 
fleet, and three thousand two hundred land troops, for the 
Chesapeake. On this account, it was resolved to march to 
Virginia with the whole of the French, and part of the 
American troops. Cornwallis in the mean time was kept 
in check by Lafayette, whose good management received 
general approbation. When his detachment arrived at 

Baltimore, he pledged his credit to the merchants of that 


| suffering for want of clothes. 


' ‘ 

city, for cloth to be made up for the soldiers, who were 
In this city he was invited 
to a ball, at the close of which he said, ‘ Ladies, you are 
very pretty, your dancing is very fine, but my soldiers are 
without shirts.” The appeal was irresistible, and the 
destitute soldiers were soon supplied, the ladies making 
their garments with their own hands. 

Gen. Washington used all possible means to divert the | 
attention of Gen. Clinton from these movements, it being 
apprehended he might send reinforcements to Virginia 
before the arrival ofthe French fleet. A bakery was es- 
tablished in New Jersey, and similar preparations com- 
bined to persuade Sir Henry Clinton, that an attack on 
New York was intended from that quarter. In the mean 
time, the fleet of Count de Grasse arrived off Yorktown, 
where Cornwallis was intrenched, and the cily was in- 
vested by the fleet and allied armies on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. A very important event was now to turn the 
tables on the side of the Americans. The siege was car- 
ried on inthe usual manner, with much credit to both par- 
lies. 
doubts, by two detachments from the French and Amer- 
ican armies. ‘These were taken with unloaded muskets 
at the point of the bayonet. After these redoubts had 
been carried, the British were no longer in any condition 
to resist, and at length on the 17th of October, about 10 
A.M., the enemy beat a parley, and Lord Cornwallis 
sent proposals to Gen. Washington for the surrender of 
the posts of Yorktown and Gloucester. His terms not 
being satisfactory, Gen. Washington drew up a list o! 
proposals, which were accepted, and on the afternoon of 
the same day, the whole garrison marched out and laid 
down their arms. The soldiers numbered about seven 
thousand, of whom two thousand were sick or wounded. 
The British loss in the siege was five or six hundred men. 
The combined army engaged in the siege, consisted 
of seven thousand American regulars, five thousand French 
and four thousand militia. 

Congress passed a vote of thanks to the officers and 
troops, and also to the generals. Washington was pre- 
sented with two stand of colors, Rochambeau and De 
Grasse, the French commanders, with two pieces each of 
cannon, all taken from the British at Yorktown. Gen. 
Washington desired Count de Grasse to repair to Charles- 
ton, and there co-operate with him in the siege of that 
city. Butthe Count having positive orders to proceed 
directly to the West Indies, the expedition was given up, 
and as nothing further could be effected by the allied ar- 
my in this campaign, they were quartered in New Jersey 
for the winter. Gen. Washington proceeded to Eltham, 
where he staid, at the death of Mr. Custis, his wife’s son. 
This event was very trying to Gen. Washington, for he 
had watched, over the childhood and youth of the deceased 
with a paternal solicitude,. and afterwards associated with 
him as a companion, who possessed his confidence. From 
Eltham to Philadelphia, he was greeted with public ad- 
dresses from the inhabitants of most of the towns through 
which he passed. The day after his arrival at Philadel- 
phia, he came into Congress, and was addressed by the 
President, and requested to remain for some time in 
Philadelphia, both to enjoy a respite from war, and that 
Congress might consult with him in making preparations 
for the next campaign. 

Anecpote.—Several attempts were made by bands of 
refugees, and others, to capture Gen. Washington, and so 
put a speedy end to a tedious war. One was made while 
he was quartered at Morristown, in the winter of 1779— 
80. A party or British soldiers stationed in New York 
city, were one nightina beer shop, carousing and making 
merry, when Hagner, a leading spirit, claiming attention 
to what he had to say, revealed a plan which he had in 
contemplation, for the seizure of Gen. Washington. The 
winter was very hard, and the snow was sometimes eight 
feet deep. Gen. Washington was quartered ina house 
nearly halfa mile from the town, on the New York side, 
and generally kepta very slender guard about him. The 
sentinels trusting to the wall which the elements had built 
about them, kept no night watch. . The soldiers were kept 
informed of these particulars by the refugees. The enter- 
prise was determined on, and a band of twelve was. made 
up, and Hagner was chosen leader. ‘The next evening 
was fixed upon, as the time of the enterprise. Having 
secured a guide, they started at the time appointed with 
their party increased to thirty, confident of success, and 
in high spirits, they struck off through Elizabethtown. 
As they passed along, they stopped to view the ruins of 
the Presbyterian Church which had been fired by a ma- 
lignant refugee. After a few taunting remarks, a move- 
ment and a slight rustling was heard. Some avowed that 
they had seen a female retreating from the ruins. There 
was much faith in ghosts in those days, and those who 
could face torrents of balls and fires, were daunted by this 
incident. ‘The snow came thicker and faster, and hail 
mingling with the rain, cut the horses legs badly. The 
question was put whether they should proceed. It was 
unanimously answered in the affirmative. 

This storm was noticed inthe Journal of one of the of- 
ficers in the army, as one of the most tremendous snow 
storms ever known. It fell, notin flakes, but in avalanch- 
es and masses that broke from the sky. By immense ex- 
ertions, Hagner and his troop reached Madison within five 
miles from Washington’s head quarters, but the night was 
far spent. Here were two roads, one running through the 
town, the other skirting it on the left. They took the left 
to avoid observation, when a sleigh apparently drawn by 
fresh and powerful horses, dashed past on the other road, 























and was soon out of sight. It was at once concluded that 


The principal event was the storming of the re- | = 


a 
they had been followed by some one suspicious of their de 
signs, and that now the alarm would be raised at he, 
quarters before they could possibly arrive. All agree 
that the game was _up, and after a night of unparallelle, 


toil and suffering, Hagner reluctantly ordered a retreas 


and thus ended the expedition. 

This anecdote furnishes another instance of the inte 
position of Providence, in favor of our ¢ ntry. Ha 
Washington been captured, it would have eranged 
the operations of our armies; and prob«bly no «the 
man could have been found, at this time, who could havi 
secured sufficiently, the confidence of all parties, of y 
had the requisite abilities, to conduct the war to a gqq 
cessful issue. Several similar atten ts were defeated; 
a manner equally striking, and equally marked ag Pro, 
dential int rferences to defeat the base designs of our eg, 
emies. We have before seen that the fog helped us oy 
and now the snow fought for us, and a strange, unaceoy 
table event, turned back those who were prepating loc 


ry off our hero. N. 











Religion. 








PIETY IN A CHILD. 


In the accounts of the anniversary of the Cray Liter, 
and Educational Society, furnished by our English cobra 
pondent, occurs the following touching recital of piety 
a child: : 

‘*Mr. Colins, one of the speakers, told us an anecdo 
respecting the influence of God’s grace on a very youthf 
heart, one worth well remembering, and I would say 
some respects, exceeding the beautiful characters 
sweetly drawn by Legh Richmond, of the Young Cotiag 
and the Dairyman’s Daughter. He said a friend conneg 
ed with the ragged schools in London, while paying h 
domiciliary visits, noticed a little place up a small, narr 
ladder, not much larger than some pigeon houses, 
finding that human beings lived there, she ascended 
ladder, and entered the frail tenement, when to her 
tonishment, she saw on some straw in the corner, a 
covered with a coarse cloth, a little girl, apparently si 
ing under disease. ‘Have you a mother?” she said, ‘ 
my mother is dead.’ ‘Elave you a father?’ she sa 
‘Yes, but he has gone to work.’ ‘ Do you not feel long 
here? Would you not like your father to be with you 
day” ‘No ma'am.’ ‘Why? ‘Because he swearss 
‘ Where, my child, did you learn to dislike swearing?’ ‘ 
the Sunday School, ma’am.’ Looking round upon { 
room, this Christian lady saw no furniture, but ab 
without a lid, a tin saucepan cover, and an old piece o 
broken jug. I think this was all, and the snow had foy 
its way into the room through some crevices and crag 
which were open. ‘ Anddo you not feel cold, my li 
girl?’ said the kind visitor. ‘Oh, no,’ was the meek 
ply, ‘ for when I begin to feel cold, I think about Je 
Christ, and my heart begins to get warm, and I don't 
the cold.’ 

This friend then rose to.leave the little girl, when 
exclaimed, ‘don’t go without singing a hymn.’ Sheth 
sang a hymn and left her. Next day she went to see 
young friend, and take to her some comforts she bad} 
cured. She ascended the ladder, and entered the ro 
all was still—the child is surely asleep ! she approach 
the corner, drew the cloth from her face; she was de 
and her sweet features, like the pale cold marble, mo 
not, though they appeared to look kindly upon her. 

On, dear brethren, what wondrous efficacy does 
cross of Christ possess— 


Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are. 


And under what eternal obligations are we placed, for 
favors and blessings we possess. ‘The ordinary enjoyme 
of this life, with the joyful anticipations of eternal gl 
of swelling the anthems of the redeemed, and ming! 
our praises and joys with the innumerable multitude! 
no man can number. [Reflector & Watchno 

















Learning. 





THE OLD SLATE. 

“T have a great mind to break this stupid old sla 
said Charles Fidget, one morning as he sat over bis 
sum in subtraction. 

‘Why, what has the slate done?” asked the ple 
voice of his sister Helen, behind him. 

‘Nothing; just what I complain of; it won't dot 
plaguy sum for me; and here it is almost schooltime: 

** What a wicked slate, Charles!” 

“So itis. I mean to fling it out of the window 
break it to pieces on the stones.” 

** Will that do your sum, Charlie?” 

‘No; but if there were no slates in the world, 1s 
have no good-for-nothing sums to do.” 

“Oh, ho! that does not follow, by any means. 
slates make the science of Arithmetic? Woul 
never have tocount and calculate, if there were 10 sla 
You forget pens, lead pencils and paper; you forge 
about oral Arithmetic, Charlie!” 

* Well, I dont love to cipher, that’s all I know. 

“ And so, you hasty boy, you get angry with theP 
harmless slate, that is so convenient when you make 
takes, and want to rub them out again. Now this 
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way with a great many thoughtless, quick tempere? 
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le. They try to find fault with somebody or something 
dse, and get into a passion, and perhaps do mischief, 
ghen, if they would but reflect a little, it is their own dear 
yelves who ought to bear the blame. Now, Charlie, let 
ne see what | can do for you.” 

So Helen sat down in her mother’s great easy chair, she 
tried to look grave and dignified like an old lady, though 
she was now but eighteen. Charlie came rather unwil- 
jingly, laid the slate on her lap, and began to play with 
the trimmings on her apron. ; 

“Why, what is all this ?” said she ; ‘* soldiers, and cats, 

nd dogs, and houses with windows of all shapes and 
. 3!” ‘ 
e Charlie looked foolish. ‘Oh! the sum is on the other 
side,” said he, turning itover. ‘* Ah! silly boy!” said 
Helen, ‘‘ here you have been sitting half an hour drawing 
ictures, instead of trying to do your sum. And now, 
which do you think ought to be brcken, you or the slate?” 
and she held it up high, as if she meant to knock his 
brains out with it, 

Charlie looked up, with his hands at his ears, making 
believe he was frightened, but laughing all the while, for 
heknew she was only playing with him. Presently, how- 
ever,-she put on a serious face, and said, ‘* Now, my little 
man, you must go to work in good earnest to make up 
for lost time.” 

“Oh! Helen, it wants only twenty minutes of nine ; I 
can’t possibly do this sum, and get to school by nine. I 
shall be late. Whatshall do? Miss Fletcher will cer- 
tinly punish me, if it is not done, Can’t you, just this 
once, Helen?” ‘* No,” said Helen. ‘ Oh do, there’s a 
good sister, just this once.” ‘* No, Charlie; there would 
be no kindness in that; you would never learn arithmetic 
inthat way.” ‘* Just once,” still pleaded Charlie. ‘* No,” 
answered Elelen, in a kind, but resolute tone; “ if I do 
itonce, you will find it harder to be refused to-morrow ; 
you will depen! upon me, and sit playing and drawing 
pictures instead of cyphering. I will do a much kinder 
thing. 1 will keep you close at it till the job is over.” 

So she passed her hand gently round him, and though 
Charlie pouted at first, and could hardly see through his 
tears, she questioned him about his rule, and then be- 
gan to show him the proper way to do his sum, yet letting 
him work it out himself, in such a pleasant manner, that 
hewas soon ashamed of being sullen. First, she held the 
pencil herself, and set down the figures as he told her to 
do; and then she made him copy the whole, nicely, in 
mother part of the slate, and rub out her figures. 

Afier all this was finished patiently and diligently ,Char- 
lie was surprised to find he should still be in good season 
for school. 

“Now to-morrow, Charlie,” said Helen, ‘‘ don’t waste 
amoment, but go to your lesson at once, whatever it is, 
and you will find it a great saving, not only of time but of 
temper. You won’t get into a passion with this clever 
ad slate of mine then. It went to school with me whea I 
waza liule girl, and [ should have been sorry if you had 
smashed it for not doing your work, Half the time, Char- 
lie, when you see a person fidgety and angry, and com- 
pining of things and people, you may be sure he has 
either done something he ought not to do, or left undone 
womething he ought to do.” 

Away run Charlie to school, thinking to himself, “‘ Well, 
Isuppose 1 was wrong both ways. 1! ought not to have 
heen drawing soldiers, and I ought to have been cypher- 
ing.” 


—_ 








Morality. 


TAKING THE RIGHT GROUND. 


One Saturday noon, when school was dismissed, a num- 
ber of us stopped a little while, to devise ways and means 
ofpassing the afternoon most pleasantly. I was then, [ 
think, about nine years of age. We could not fix upon 
ay plan; so we separated, agreeing to meet, after din- 
ner, at E H *s, and take up the subject again. 

Ireceived permission to spend the afternoon with E 4 
ot to go where the boys went, provided they ‘ kept out of 
mischief.” 1 found the boys, some five or six in number, 
assembled there when I arrived. One of them was earn- 
estly urging them to go to the I orchard, for apples. 
There was a tree, he said, of excellent apples, at a great 
distance from the house, and so near to the woods that 
we could get just as many as we wanted, without being 
seen. 

I saw at once, that I could not be one of the party, for 
Iwas not brought up to steal apples or anything else. 
Asldid not wish to be left alone, I was very desirous 
that the plan should not be adopted. I accordingly brought 
forwird several objections—the distance of the orchard 
from us, the probability that we should not succeed, the 
shame that would follow detection in the attempt, and the 
fact that none of our parents would be willing to have us 
QuUpon such an expedition. 

My objections were plausibly answered by the proposer 
of the plan, and I began to fear that I should be left ina 

Minority, when R—— A joined us. When he 

had learned the state of the case, he said the expedition 

Wa tot to be thought of, For rr wAs wrong. It would 
displerse God. ‘Disguise it as we would, it was steal- 

ng, and God’s law said, ‘* Thou shalt not steal.” 

His remarks settled the question. The plan was given 

Ms We concluded to go and play in a large, new-mown 

ea ow, 


have related this incident to show how important it is 


























to take the right ground in opposing that which is wrong. 
R took the right ground. He planted himself on 
the everlasting rule of right. I have observed thit when 
young persons are asked to do what their consciences will 
not approve, they often assign various reasons for declin- 
ing, instead of boldly stating the true and chief reason, 
namely, thatit is wrong. Never be afraid or ashamed to 
avow your adherence to the rule of right. Ifa thing is 
not right, say you will not do it, because it is not right, 
and do not think it needful to add any other reason. 





THE THUNDER-STORM. 
Perhaps you would like to know how we spent the af- 
ternoon. We went and played in the meadow. By and 
by a dark cloud rose in the west. A laborer, passing 
through the meadow, told us there would be a thunder 
shower, and advised us to go home in season. But we 
were so much interested in our play that we did not heed 
his advice. 
The cloud rose higher, and the thunder began to roll. 
Then we looked up and saw that the rain was so near that 
we could not get to a house before it would reach us. 
There was a ledge of rocks on one side of the meadow, 
and one of the rocks projected so far as to form a shel- 
ter. Weran thither, and thus secured ourselves from 
the rain. 
The lightning grew sharper, and the thunder louder, 
and we became very much alarmed. 1 prayed mentally, 
and wished very much to kneel down and pray aloud, but 
was ashamed to do so. 
A bright flash which seemed to cover us all in its blaze, 
was accompanied with the loudest peals of thunder, | 
ever heard. A large chestnut tree, which stood a few 
rods distant in the meadow, was split in two, from the 
top to the bottom, by the bolt. 
** Let us pray,” said R , taking off his hat and 
kneeling on the rock. Most of us followed his example. 
He prayed that our lives might be spared, and our souls 
saved. Our lives were spared. The cloud passed over, 
the sun came out, and all nature seemed freshened into 
new life. 
It was too wet to play in the meadow. Indeed, we did 
not feel like playing. We all felt solemn. We went home 
and told our friends what we had seen. 
Would you believe it, some days afterwards, when they 
had got fully over their fright, some of the boys told about 
R *s praying, and tried to make sport of it. R 
told them that they did not Jaugh at prayer, when the 
lightning was so near them, and that they would not laugh 
at prayer when they come to die. 
How often will those laugh in the sunshine, who trem- 
ble in the storm ? ‘ 
What became of R 1 He haslong been a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. His object is to glorify God on 
earth, and, ere long, he expects to go and dwell with him 
in heaven—.y. A. [Am. Messenger. 























Nursery. 








PRESENCE OF MIND IN CHILDREN. 


A more interesting case of true presence of mind was 
seldom if ever recorded than the following, which occurr- 
ed some time ago, in one ofthe interior towns of Maine. 
A gentleman who lived in a beautiful villa, a little retired 
from one of the charming villages which everywhere adorn 
New England, had gone, with several members of his fam- 
ily, on Sabbath morning, to attend worship at the village 
church, leaving only three small children athome. The 
oldest of them was ason of thirteen years, the second 
eleven, and the third a daughter of nine. These children 
were considered every -way trusty by their parents, who 
entertained no fears for the safety of home during their 
absence at church. The time of the little ones was oc- 
cupied with moral and interesting books, as was common 
with them when thus Jeft at home, till towards noon, when 





the roof in every part, threatening destruction not only 
to the house, but to everything in it. 
There was now no time for deliberation. 


assigned them by the wisdom of age, after mature deliber 
ation. 
possible speed to the village to obtain assistance there 
At the same time and with a discretion far in advance o 


able to remove. 
ther’s papers. 
eight-day brass clock of much value. 


they thought they discovered symptoms of wood burning, 
and on ascending to the head of the stairs, found the 
whole upper part of the house enveloped in smoke and 
flame. On going out, they saw the fire bursting through 


What was 
to be done must be done instantly, and quick as thought, 
each child was at work as if their several parts had been 


The elder boy mounted a horse and rode with all 


their years, the younger lad with his sister, set about 
clearing the house of such articles as their strength was 

Tn the first place, they secured their fa- 
Next they contrived to remove an elegant 
To accomplish 
this, they placed two feather beds in front of it on the 


this occasion, was accomplished by the cool demeanor and 
unflinching perseverance of these two children, as when 
the people arrived, the fire had extended to every room 
in the house, and rendered access almost impossible. Sev- 
eral times they risked their lives to save articles which 
they thought would ‘be highly esteemed by their mother. 
After he had recovered from the excitement produced 
by the first alarm, and had witnessed the amount of goods 
secured to him by such children, the father found words 
inadequate fully to express his sense of obligation to them 
and his love for such filial attachment. 

Their mother tenderly embraced them for some time, 
and though she felt great pleasure that go much had been 
saved from the flames, yet her gratitude rose in the highest 
degree to that Power whose watchful care had preserved 
her darling babes from such imminent peril. Such con- 
duct certainly excites our highest admiration, and is an 
example well worthy the imitation of all who may be placed 
in similar circumstances. It is seldom that persons of 
mature years manifest such cool deliberation and calm 
deportment in times of danger and difficulty. —_[ Trav. 








Benevolence. 
SORROW ON THE SEA. 
There lived ashort time since, in the north of England, 
three little béys, whose names were Davis, Carlisle and 
Fostil. Davis and Carlisle were sons of fishermen. One 
Sunday afiernoon, these three little boys forgetting that 
God had forbidden them to find their own pleasures on his 
holy day, amused themselves by going out to sea in a 
small boat, about thirteen feet long. There was one oar, 
and one small sail in that little boat. When they had got 
out a few miles from land, they thought they saw some 
boys coming out in a boat to fetch them back again, so 
they set up their small sail, that they might follow their 
own pleasures still longer. The blessing of God did not 
go with them. The wind blew from the shore; and, sad 
to tell, their boat was driven out still further to sea. At 
last to their great sorrow, the land was no longer to be 
seen. How often they tried to get back to the shore— 
but alas! they couldnot. Perhaps they said to each other, 
‘*Oh that we had gone this afternoon to school, or to 
the house of God! all this sorrow would not have come 
upon us.” Night came on, and it was now so dark they 
could no longer try to get back; and-a strong gale of 
wind drove them yet further into the open sea. Morning 
came; but not a speck of land was to be seen, nor was 
any ship nearthem. They were now in great trouble; 
for they had not one mouthful of food, nor any water in 
their little boat ; neither did any one of them know how 
to get back to land. The eldest boy, Davis, fifteen ‘years 
of age, fell sick, and was ill all day; this made them more 
unhappy. The sun again set; and there seemed no hope 
| of their being saved from a watery grave. How fearful to 
die, when we are not at peace with God—when our sins 
are not washed away in the blood of Christ, and our hearts 
are not the dwelling place of his good Spirit! Their pa- 
rents on shore tried to find their poor little boys ; but they 
could not. Tuesday morning dawned ; all day they look- 
ed out for some ship, and hoped once more to see the 
land ; it was all in vain. Night came on again; and the 
three poor little fellows, tired, hungry, and stiff with cold, 
lay down in the bottom of their boat, which was driven 
about by the winds and waves. When Carlisle and Fos- 
til awoke in the morning, they looked at Davis, who was 
lying ‘quite still; he never moved agajn; he was dead. 
O let not your last end be like his! This the poor chil- 
dren felt was the worst of all. The sea did not run very 
high; and their boat floated about all this third day; but 
now they had still less hope than ever. Night once more 
drew its curtain over the sky; and the two little sailors 
with the dead body of their companion, spent the dark 
hours of the fourth night on the open sea. But God look- 
ed from heaven upon their grief, and in wrath remembered 
mercy. In the afternoon of Thursday, they saw a sail in 
the distance; the ship drew toward them ; and while they 
looked on it, their eyes filled with tears of joy. The 
kind captain at once took the boys on board his ship; but 
they were very ill indeed, as they had not had any food 
since Sunday afternoon. While the poor little fellows 
were being put on board the ship, they saw the sailors 
were going to throw the body of their companion over- 
board. They cried aloud most bitterly, and begged that 
they might take home the dead body of Davis ; but a heavy 
isplash in the water was the answer to their cries, and the 
waves hid Davis from their sight. The captain was a 
Dutchman, and he was going back to his country; but 
when he got there, he was so kind as to send the two 
boys back to London. From London they set out for 
the north of England, and once more reached home, to 
the very great joy of their unhappy parents. What a 
tale they had to tell! Let none that read it forget that 
sin and sorrow must ever go together; but the ways of 
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floor, and throwing it over on its face, drew it out on 
one of the beds and thus removed it beyond the flames. 
After this, they got out the beds and bedclothes, and next 
secured the contents of their mother’s wardrobe. Her 
china and silver were then carefully put into baskets and 
placed beyond the reach of harm. t 

Thus they kept steadily but calmly at work, removing 
article, giving each article priority according to its value, 
till they were relieved from their anxieties and toils, by 
the arrival of the family and neighbors from the meeting, 
one or two miles distant. Nearly all that was done on 














God are safe and happy, and his paths are peace. 
[Ch. of Eng. Mag. 
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A YANKEE HEROINE. 


A very interesting case came under the supervision of 
the Alms House Commissioner, New York, a few days 
since. A family had moved from New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, to near Springfield, Illinois, a few years since. Last 
winter both the father and mother fell sick, and died, 
leaving among strangers, a daughter, scarce sixteen years 
of age, and four small children. The daughter, a deli- 
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T 
cate but very beautiful girl, was a true heroine, and know- 
ing that her parents had died poor, and that among strang- 
ers her little brothers and sisters would be subjected to 
many hardsnips, aud would be shut out from the opportu- 
nities of mental culture, which they could enjoy in their 
native State, she at once determined to travel back to 
Connecticut. Selling off the few household articles left, 
she laid in a store of provisions, and with two Jean ho. ses, 
which her parents had brought to the West, she started 
with her little brothers and sisters in an old cart. Witha 
brave heart, and holy purpose, she commenced her jour- 
ney, and fur weeks cooked their victuals by the way-side 
and slept in the old cart. At length they arrived in this 
city. ‘The last morsel of bread was used up—the last pen- 
ny spent. Trusting and single-minded, she did not give 
way to despondency, and Providence did not permit them 
to suffer. A friend gave food to the worn out horses. 
Her case was mentioned to Mr. Leonard, our worthy 
Alms-House Commissioner, and she was promptly assist- 
ed on her journey. In due season she arrived among her 
friends, and is now doing well. What a noble wile she 
will make for some fortunate fellow. 
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Editorial. 
THE PENALTY DEFERRED. 

“ Father, I hope yon excuse me for not coming directly home 
from schoul; I stopped to see Mr. Stiles machinery,” said Al- 
bert Drew to his father. 

* What led you there?” said Mr. Drew. 

“ Mr. Stiles asked our teacher tocome and see his works, and 
the teacher asked several of us to go with him.” 

“Very well. What did you see ?” : 

“{ saw a great machine with a great many wheels, which 
Mr. Stiles said was going to be a perpetual motion. There 
was another machine begun, which he called his flying ma- 
ehine.” 

“ What did your teacher say about hig machine for producing 
a perpetual motion?” 

“He told him that he was only wasting his time and money ; 
that his machine would not go.” 

“Did he give the reasons for his opinion ?” 

“Mr. Stiles asked him why it would not go, and how he could 
tell befure he knew how it was to be finished, and Mr. Brooks 
told hii, it was contrary to the laws of nature. Therefore how- 
ever he inight wake his machine, it would not go. Mr. Sules 
did not believe him.” 

* Did you believe him ?” 

* Yes sir.” 


HE 








natural and moral law. In the one case, the penalty usually fol- 
You thrust your finger into the flame, and 
the penalty, the pain, follows immediately. You commit a sin, 
and the pain may not be felt until years afierwards; still the 
penalty will just as certainly be inflicted by Him, with whom a 


thousand years are but as yesterday.” J. A. 
EEE 


lows immediately. 


To Reapers.—The “Tale of the Mountains,” in the first page 
of this paper, (which we copy from the Olive Branch) will be 
recognized by the signature as from the pen of one of the pleas- 
antest writers for the Youth’s Companion, There is no fiction as 
to the natural scenery referred to, (except the name.) We have 
seen it all, and more too, in that romantic region. 





Cuameers’ Miscetiany.—No. 26 of this work is published 
by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. The interest is kept up in every 
succeeding Number. We are indcbted to the publishers for 
the engraving in this Number of the Companion. 
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Daricty. 


MICROSCOPIC WONDERS. 

Upon examining the edge of avery sharp lancet with a Mi- 
croscope, it will appear as broad asthe back of a knife; rough, 
uneven, full of notches and furrows. An exceedingly small 
needle resembles a rough iron bar. But the sting of a bee, 
seen through the same instrument, exhibits every where a most 
beautitul polish, without the least flaw, blemish, or inequality, 
and it ends ina point too fine to be discerned. The threads of 
a fine lawn seem coarser than the yarn with which the ropes 
are made for anchors. But a silk worm’s web, appears perfect- 
ly smooth and shining, and. everywhere equal. The smallest 
dot that can be made with a pen, appears irregular and uneven. 
But the little specks on the wings or bodies of insects, are found 
to be most accurately circular. The finest miniature paintings, 
appear before the Microscope rugged and uneven, entirely void 
of beauty, either in the drawing or coloring. The most even 
and beautiful varnish will appear to be mere roughness. But 
the nearer we examine the works of God, even in the least of 
his productions, the more sensible shal] we be of his wisdom 
and power. Inthe numberless species of insects, what propor- 
tion, exactness, unifurmity, and symmetry, do we perceive in all 
organs! what profusion of coloring! azure, green, and vermillon, 
gold, silver, pearls, rabies and diamonds; fringe and embrvide- 
ry on their bodies, wings, heads and every part! how high the 
finishing, how inimitable the polish.we everywhere behold. 

bcnccie bce 


THE LION'S STRENGTH. 


Of this noble animal, two varieties (the yellow and the brown 
or black) exist in South Africa, both, however, retreating before 
the progress of European colonization. The dark colored is the 
strongest and fiercest; their strength is prodigious. Well au- 
thenticated accounts prove that a lion will carry off an ox ora 








“You would not then be guilty of the fully of striving to do 
anything contrary to the Jaws of nature ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir, if 1 knew it.” 

* You would not plant corn in a snow bank ?” 

“ No sir.” 

“ Why not 2” 

* Because it would not grow.” 

“ Why would it not grow 2” 

“ Because it is contrary to the laws of nature.” 

“ What are the laws of nature ?” 

“1 know, sir, but 1 can’t tell.” 

“hey are the rules in accordance with which ali 
events take place. Who made these rules and laws.” 

* God.” 

“Ifa man goes in opposition to these laws, will God change 
them to suit his convemence, or let him fail to attain his end?” 

* He will let him fail.” 

“Certainly he will. You would certainly think a man to be 
very unwise, who should expect to raise crops, if he went in di- 
rect oppusition to the laws of nature. 1 have knowna great ma- 
ny persons who were guilty of the same, or rather of greater 
folly.” 

“ Have you known a great many persons who labored to pro- 
duce a perpetual motion 2?” 

“No, but [ have known a great many persons who were la- 
boring to be happy while they were going in direct opposition 
to Guu’s moral law, which is even more unchangeable than his 
natural law.” 

“ More unchangeable than the laws of nature !” 

“Yes, the laws of nature are probably temporary: God can 
ehange them when he pleases, His moral Jaw is but the tran- 
script of his nature, and is as unchangeable as that nature.” 

“[ know it must be so, but it does not seem so.” 

“Ifyou vivlate a law of nature—if you sever the head from 
the body, youare sure death will follow.” , 

“ How do you know it ?” 

“ Because the physical laws of God, or the laws of nature in 
respect to matter, are unchangeable. But when you commit a 
sin, when you violate a moral law, you are not as sure that the 
penalty will follow ; and yet it will for the reason that moral 
is more unchangeable than natural laws. Men do not think 
so, and hence they goon insin. If men really believed that every 
sin they commit will as certainly be punished as that a stone 
when dropped, will fall to the earth, they would not rush forward 
so carelessly, Whatis thereason they do not believe it 2” 

* Because they do not wish to.” 

“That is one reason; we are very liable to disbelieve that 
which we do not wish to be true: there is another reason. Itis 
because judgment against an evil work is not executed speedi- 
ly. There is this difference between the penalty attached to 


natural 


horse, with nearly as great ease as a fox would a goose. A 
young lion has been known to carry a good sized horse a mile 
from the spot where he killed it; and an instance occurred in 
Senburgh, where a lion carried off a two-year-old heifer; and 
when his track or spoor was followed by the hunters for five 
hours on horseback, throughout the whole distance the carcase 
only once or twice was discovered to have touched the ground. 
Sparmann says he saw a lion at the Cape take a heifer in his 
mouth, and though the legs trailed on the ground, he carried it 
off as a cat would a rat, and leaped a broad dike without the 
least difficulty. Like all the feline tribe, the lion lies in wait for 
his prey, crouching among the grass and reeds near pools and 
fountains, or in narrow ravines; he will spring from nine to 
twelve yards at a bound, and can repeat these springs fora 
short time. Denied, however, the fleetness of the hound, or 
wolf, the lion, by a few quick bounds, can seize, éven the tall 
+ giraffe, or camelopard, by springing on the haunches of the lat- 
ter. Instances have been known of the giraffe thus carrying 
the lion twenty miles, before sinking under the attacks of the 
destroyer. 
——@——_ 


UNEXAMPLED GENEROSITY. 


Mr. Warren, the author of Ten Thousand a Year, in the 
course of a recent lecture in the hall of the London Law Society, 
recounted the following incident :—* A short time ago,” said Mr. 
Warren, “a géntleinan of large fortune, a man, in fact, worth his 
£40,000, was indignant with his only child, a daughter, for mar- 
rying against his wishes, He quarrelled with her, he disinher- 
ited her, he left his whole property of £40,000 to his attorney, 
and totwo other gentlemen, all of whom were residing in York- 
shire. What did the attorney do? He went to his two co-le- 
gatees, got them to sign their respective claims over to himself, 
and then made over every sixpence of the £40,000 to the daugh- 
ter and her children! When I mentioned this circumstance, 
this very morning, to a friend of mine, one of the most distin- 
guished men at the bar, he exclaimed, ‘God bless that 
man!” The above gratifying circumstance is literally true. 
The gentleman of fortune wasa manufacturer in a town cele- 
brated for its linen manufactures, within the West Riding, and 
the disinterested attorney is one of the brightest ornaments of 
the profession in the West Riding of Yorkshire, enjoying the 
oe of an ample fortune, realized by his own industry and 
talents. a 


PROFANITY. 


If there is anything in man which exhibits an entire want of 
self-respect, says the Christian Philosopher, it is profaneness. 
It is certainly no mark of a gentleman to swear profanely ; for the 
worthless and vile, the very dregs of society do this; and not 
unfrequently they can swear even better than the well-dressed, 
educated gentleman, The basest and meanest of mankind often 
swear with as good a grace as the more refined. 

—~—>—_——— 


A SHOP WINDOW CAT. 


A small crowd gathered before a window, recently, to admire 
the figure ofacat which was there, as if for public inspection. 
Nearly every one was delighted with its likeliness to life. “ But 
still,” said Augustus, “there are faults in it; it is far from per- 
fect; observe the defect in the fore-shortning of that paw, now ; 
and the expression of the eye, too, is bad; besides the mouth is 





too far down under the chin, while the whiskers look as if they 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


— 





were coming out of her ears. It is too short, too,”—but as if to 
obviate this defect, the figure stretched itself and rolled over in 
thesun. “ItisacatI vow,” said a by-stander. “It is alive! 
shouted an urchin, clapping his hands. “ Why, it’s only a cat 
arter all,’ said Mrs. Partington, as she surveyed it through her 
specs; but Augustus moved on, disappointed that nature had 
_— so far short of his ideas of perfection in the manufacture 
of cats. 
en 


SCIENTIFIC STEALING. 


The slaves in the West Indies hook rum ina very scientific 
manner. ‘They first fill a bottle with water and invert the nog. 
zle into the bung ofa barrel fullof rum. Water being the heay. 
iest sinks duwn, and the spirit rises in its place, and Cuffee thug 
makes a swap on scientific principles. 

elie One 


OFFICERS IN DISGRACE. 


Lieuts. Hare and Dutton, who were convicted of murder in 
the city of Mexico, and sentenced to be hung, but who Wgre par- 
doned by Gen. Butler, arrived at New Orleans a few days ago 
and put up at one of the principal hotels. As soon as they werg 
known, however, they were ordered by the proprietors to leaye 
the premises. Subsequently they took passage on board a steam. 
er, but no sooner did the captain know them, than he promptly 
ordered them ashore. ' 

—————- 


A SINGULAR ENCOUNTER. 


The fishermen of Cadgwith have lately been bringing ashore 
some good catches of fish. Recently, one of the fishermen 
caughta large conger: and as soon as the monster was on board, 
he seized his captor firmly by the throat, and coiled himself 
tightly round the poor fellow’s body, as if he would be at once 
avenged. ‘T'he fisherman was unuble to free himself, until be 
took his knife and drew it across the conger’s head. Its jaws 
then became unlocked, and its victim liberated. 

[Cornwall Gazette, 
—>—__—__ 
THE INQUISITIVE LITTLE GIRL. 

“Ma,” said an inquisitive little girl, “ will rich and poor peo- 
ple live together, when they go up to heaven?” * Yes my 
dear, they will be all alike there.” “Then, ma, why don’t rich 
and poor Christians associate together here ?” The mother did 
Not answer. 

———_—_——_ 
PROFANITY REBUKED. 

WASHINGTON was once dining with several of his officers, 
when one of them uttered an oath. He instantly dropped his 
knife and fork, and in a deep tone, with characteristic dignity 
and earnestness, said, “ I thought we all regarded ourselves as 
gentlemen.” 

a 


Died at Warren, Mass., August 10, 1848, Mrs. Mary B., wife 
of J. F. Hitchcock, aged 36 years. 








A SCENE IN IRELAND. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 


“We're very hungry, mother dear,” 
A little daughter weeping said: 

‘We've searched the meadows far and near, 
But every herb seems parched and dead. 


“ A bunch of sorrel Betsey found, 
And ate it ail with great delight; 

But soon she fell upon the ground, 
So sick, it filled me with affright, 


“ Oh, mother, wont you take us all, 
To that far land where father’s gone ? 
Where there is food for large and small, 
And clothing too for every one?” 


With aching heart and heaving breast, 
The mother hears the sad appeal ; 

She cannot speak—her hands she clasps, 
While down her cheeks the tear-drops steal. 


Her agony at length she calmed. 
Then said, “ My children do not fear, 

Good tidings from that blessed land, 
Soon, very soon, I trust we’ll hear. 


“Your father went, you know, to earn 
The means to take usall away, 

Oh! for his safe and quick return, 
iow earnestly [ watch and pray.” 


“ Mother, God does not hear, I’ sure,” 
The little Betsy softly said ; 

“ For every day, and every hour, 
I’ve asked him just to give us bread.” 


“Oh say not so, my daughter dear; 
He may not choose at once to attend, 
But yet, ere long, I do not fear, 
You'll know that He’s your kindest friend. 


“ Now, little sufferers, lay you down 
Upon your humble pallet bed, 

Sleep may a while your sorrows drown, 
And soothe each hot and aching head.” 


The little ones their prayers repeat, 
Then to theirmother’s side they press, 
To ask, to sufferers O how sweet! 
One loving word, one fond caress. 


Awhile an anxious watch she kept, 
Till slumber closed each weary eye; 
Then to her ownhard couch she crept, 
And thought it would be sweet to die. 


At early morn the mother rose, 
And knelt beside her children’s bed, 
“ Oh must they wake to keener woes, 
And must [hear them cry for bread ?” 


On their pale lips her hand she pressed, 
No breath she felt—** O God!” she said, 
“ My prayer is heard, my babes are blest— 


They're sleeping with the happy dead.” Evizasei® 
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